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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


Orway. 
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° THE STORY OF LORRAINE. 
( Concluded.) 


“HAS Mrs. Courtland any other 
relation,” enquired Lorraine, ‘ than 
the family of Lady Alwin?”—* I know 
not that she has,” replied Courtland. 
“ Her father, whose name was Fitzal- 
leyn, had some property in this coun- 
try; but much more in one of the 
American islands. While yet an infant 
she lost her mother; and her father, 
for some reason that I never knew, or 
do not remember, had before that time 
gone abroad, and has never been heard 
of. Meantime her estate in the West 
Indies has been so much embezzled, 
or so unproductive, and those persons 
who had charge of what property she 
had at home, having become bankrupt, 
she fell into those circumstances which 
are as painful to remember as to endure. 
The only person who shewed her any 
friendship was Lady Alwin, who treat- 
ed her indeed as asister, and whom 
she accompanied to Calcutta.” Lor- 
raine seemed to give much attention to 
the concluding part of the narrative. 
He was lost in the deepest abstraction 5 
he groaned; struck his hand on his 
forehead ; and his bosom heaved with 
extreme agitation. Courtland observ- 
ing, asked if he was indisposed? He 
did not answer; did not seem to have 
heard him; rose from his seat; and 
walked about in extreme perturbation. 
Then\turning abruptly exclaimed, “I 
must sve Mrs. Courtland,”—-—“ She 











shall wait upon you,” said Courtlands 


tenderly, but with astonishment. ‘ She 
is my daughter,” exclaimed the stran-, 
ger. ‘Has not that occurred to you ? 
But no! I must not say so, Alas! Ip 
may be mistaken. Yet I, on leaving 
home, took the name of Fitzalleyn ; 
left my daughter an infant; was never 
heard of ! Her mother dead!” So: 
saying, he fell back on the seat, and, 
found relief in a flood of tears. The 
state of Courtland’s feelings defies 
words and description. His astonish- 
ment, however, some transient doubts,, 
and some fears soon rebuked by his 
hopes, and his hopes themselves, were 
instantly absorbed in all the ravishment 
of expectation. The dear object of his. 
faithful and most tender regard must 
be the child of his earliest friend, of his 
deliverer, of his protector! She was 
now to feel herself on that footing of 
equality, which, in the extreme, and 
somewhat blameable delicacy of her 
sentiments, she held essential to the 
ease and confidence of mutual love. 
If any obligation remained, he was to 
be the person obliged. He assured his 
friend “that it must be so; and as far 
as youth could resemble age, that his 
daughter resembled him; and urged 
him to give immediate intimation to 
his dear Matilda.” * Matilda! that 
was the name of my child,” said Lor- 
raine, now recovered from agitation, 
and in a tone of acquiescing compla-- 
cency. ‘ But still there may be some 
mistake ; and the consequences of dis- 
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34 HE PARLOUR COMPANION. 


appointment in a matter so intimately 


interesting to us both, and to your dear 


Matilda, might be unspeakably fatal. 
‘he probabilities are as you say ; but 
we must not yield to them rashly.’ ‘ 

A servant now announced to them 
the arrival of Lady Alwin. Her father 
was one of the persons to whom Lor- 
raine, who was his kinsman, and not 
knowing that he was the father of Lady 
Alwin, had addressed himself tor in- 
formation. He sent by his daughter, 
who flew on the wings of friendship, 
the very joyful intelligence, which 
Courtland and his honoured benefactor 
had already, the one with eagerness, 
and the other with caution, ventured in 
some degree to anticipate. Yet the joy 
of Lorraine, while he blessed his affec- 
tionate child, was mingled with sad re- 
membrance, and with the tender recol- 
lection of her amiable mother. ‘Time, 
however, and the consolation he now 
received, restored him to becoming 
composure ; beams of the gentlest se- 
renity shone on his hoary locks; for 
his children continued virtuous ; and 
were rewarded with as much enjoyment 
as virtue can here expect. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of 
the preceding story, which is founded 
on facts, and whatever sentiments it may 
tend to excite, I persuade myself that 
one reflection in particular will arise 
unsuggested in the breasts of my read- 
ers; they will reflect with pleasure, 
that the indulgence of a philanthropical 
temper, and the peformance of benevo- 

lent actions, may produce effects so be- 
‘-neficial, as to mock calculation; and in 
ways beyond the reach of conjecture ; 
and at times when expectation itself is 
dead. 


a 

For the Parlcur Companion. 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam—* Let not 
the shoemaker go beyond his last.”— 
These were the words of Apelles, the 
painter, toason of St. Crispin, who found 
fault with a badly shaped shoe in one of 
the pictures of the former, but embold- 
ened on finding his objections admitted 





by the artist, began tocriticise other parts 
of the painting, of the nature of which 
he was totally ignorant. And the words 
may be applied, with equal propriety, 
ina more extended sense, to the nume- 
rous train of humbie followers, which 
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the criticising shoemaker of anuquity 
(has met with in our day; who are ever 
' eager to converse, nay, offer an opinion 
tot their own, on subjects which, neither 
| by education or experience, they are 
qualified to appreciate or comprehend. 
It has been satirically, but too cor- 
rectly observed, that mankind are more 
disposed to talk about what they are su- 
perficially acquainted with, than on what 
they really understand, whether this pro- 
ceeds from a consciousness of their own 
defects, and a desire to conceal them, or 
that, depending on the justness and a- 
acuteness of their reasonings on subjects 
connected with their several professions 
or callings in life, they conceive them- 
selves competent to judge of all, I shall 
not take upon me to decide; but in either 
case it is evident, that the leading prin- 
ciple or efficient cause is vanity, of 
which all mankind possess less or more. 
To be silent on any subject started in 
conversation, is certainly a little mor- 
tifying to those who wish to obtain a 
share, and are ambitious to display 
their knowledge; but to remain mute, 
when topics are introduced which are 
supposed familiar to all, would be, they 
conceive, tantamount to absolute stu- 
pidity and extreme ignorance. Hence, 
upon every topick brought forward, 
however remote it may be from the 
pursuits in which their minds have 
hitherto been engaged, the who lecom- 
pany breaks out into one general tor- 
rent of opinions. The natural conse- 
quence is, that the poor subjects have 
not only a sad time of it, but are lite- 
rally torn into tatters. If not edifying 
or instructive, it ts certainly not a little 
amusing to hear these protound judg. s 
descanting on what they have not the 
smallest conception, and flounde?i 
from one absurdity to another—¥. i, 
at the same time, so tenaciou of aie 
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opinion he has uttered, that he will on 
no account, whatever, permit it to be 
opposed. Woe therefore to the good 
natured bye-stander, who should at- 
tempt to set them right, even on mat- 
ters of fact. A. 

an 

ENVY. 

The general standard by which man- 
kind fori their judgment, and estimate 
the prosperous or adverse situations of 
their neighbours, is by external appear- 
ances: no criterion, however, is more 
fallacious. ‘The sun frequently beams 
with most glittering lustre, while dark 
clouds are gathering behind its rays, 
and a suspended shower unexpectedly 
descends. If we possessed the faculty 
of discriminating between appearance 
and reality, we should not be disposed 
for a moment to indulge envy in our 
bosoms. In contemplating any char- 
racter, we generally apply some infer- 
ence to ourselves, which either promotes 
discontent, nurses vanity, or renders us 
happy in our station ; but too often dis- 
content is suffered to predominate, and 
blight our happiness; we magnify in- 
conveniences until they assume the as- 
pect of misfortunes ; and observe, thro’ 
a jaundiced perspective, the possessions 
of others. Various instances, howev- 
er, daily transpire under our obser- 
vation, that, with a little reflection, 
would shew the folly of envy, and 
the impiousness of discontent. No in- 
dividual, however high his station, is 
without a portion of bitter bemng dash- 
ed with the swtet; which is wisely or- 
dained to check pride and presumption. 
Envy is in itself so depraved a passion, 
that it is seldom awakened by intrinsic 
merit, but the gloss of a tinselled exte- 
rior is the magnet that draws forth its 
malignant spirit into action; but fruit 
of the most tempting exterior is not al- 
ways sound at the core; and although 
‘tis Levond the power of mortals to 
scrutinize the heart, yet no one’s appa- 
rent happiness, or prosperity, should 
render us dissatisfied with our own 
condi tyon. 
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SKETCH OF LISBON. 
( Continued.) 


The part of Lisbon most deserving of atten- 
tion, is that which suffered so severely in the 
dreadful earthquake of 1755. ‘It is not merely 
that all the flat at the foot of the amphitheatre 
of the surrounding hills is rebuilt in a regular 
manner, and excellently paved ; but the ruins of 
great buildings still remaining on the tops of the 
heights in the heart of a populous city, have a 
singular and striking effect. Other nations erect 
monuments at a great expense, in commemora- 
tion of bastles, earthquakes, and wide wasting 
fires. But nothing can speak so home to the 
heart as these awful remains, which stand in 
perpetual memento to the inhabitants of Lisbon, 
of what has happened, and may again happen to 
the city. The churches and theatres will na- 
turally first attract the stranger, and the ruins 
cannot fail to awaken serious reflections. Should 
he be disposed to continue them, he may ascénd 
one of the hills, on the top of which, surrounded 
by a high wall, and planted thickly with trees, 
is the English burying ground. ‘There is always 
to me something affecting in the sight of the 
grave of a fellow countryman in a foreign land; 
how much more, when they are crowded so 
thickly together. Among the many who came 
here for health and found a grave, lies Henry 
Fielding, an unrivalled delineator of human life 
and manners, and whose name will be remem- 
bered as long as true humour shall be relished 
in Europe. Quitting the burying ground and 
keeping the heights, we soon find ourselves on 
the outskirts of the town, which are composed 
of very mean houses, and inhabited by a race, 
among whom cleanliness, in all its branches, ap- 
pe?rs wholly neglected, and where swine and 
miserable dogs are stretched out upon heaps of 
filth before every dour, Fortunately, this does 
not last long, and we presently come into the 
open fields, on the north west side of the town. 
The country, at this season, looks brown, and is 
wholly destitute of inclosures ; a number of coun- 
try seats, however, at a little distance, surrounded 
by trees, and intermingled with vineyards, must, 
immediately after the rainy season, form a beau- 
tiful prospect. On the heights to the left is a 
range of windmills, which being, I suppose, $i- 
mmilar to those used in Spain, tend to illustraté a 
passage in Don Quixote. Judging from those on 
the banks of the Thames, and throughout Eng- 
land, I had always hitherto considered the ac. 
count of the battle with the windmills, as too ex- 
travagant even for that extravagant knight: but 
those of this country being little, round, sturdy 
fellows, of about ten or twelve feet in height, 
might pass for the ghosts of giants, even to a 
sober English peasant, on a moonlight night. 

(Lo be concluded in our next.) 
A 


A certain druising parson having been exam. 
ined as a witness in the Court of King’s Bench, 
the adverse council attempted to brow beat hit ; 
“JT think you are the bruising parson,” said he, 
“fam,” replicd the divine, “ and if you doubt it, 
Vit give it to you wader my hand.” — 
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POETRY. The clang of war his bosom fir’d, 
Sti 1 i He fought, was conquer’d, and expir’d. 
rr E, RIVAL SIST ERS. Untome?d, Din Be.» lo! he “hg 
Imitated from the French. No maid to close his faded eyes, 
ALIKE two sparkling eyes you boast, With flow’rs to deck his mournful beir, 
Whose lustre oft in gazing lost, Or greet his ashes with a tear. 
Enraptur’d we adore ! 
The diff’rence is, with endless wiles THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 
One tries the force,—the other smiles, P ; . 
Unconscious of the pow’r. When thirst for fame the bosom fires, 
Te wi < . ' Glory bids her banner wave, 
ro win our unsuspecting hearts, And . “es are ted 
Alike in both, Love’s fatal darts, nd the heart that Love inspires, | 
In every look are found. Dares the front of danger brave; 
The diff’rence is, on conquest bent, But if Love and Glory meet ; ; 
Qne throws them round with fell intent— Alas for Glory—Love’s ner eS : 
is shee wales Geakl wound | W hen Friendship in life’s chequer’d way, ‘ 
Of melting hearts is each possest, H Soo hes ee — rae ne el breast, > 
Of love susceptible each breast, pind — eat ae pa rays \ ! 
With youthful ardour strong :— iy OY a oe See: ‘ . 
The diff’rence is, the flame of one, ss Love and Friendship — CC \ 
Vith tranquil glow would quickly burn, Alas! for Friendship,—Love’s more swect! 
The other, mild and long. a * 
Alike to charm, by nature form’d, PITY’S TEAR. ’ ; 
Each is with every grace adorn’d; What falls so sweet on Summer flow’rs, ‘ ‘ 
A passion cach excites : As soft, refreshing, tepid show’rs? co 
‘rhe diff’rence is, the one’s design’d, What bids the bud its sweets exhale, he 
By art to please; the other’s mind, Like evening’s mildly whisp’ring gale ? - 
By sentiment delights ! Yet sweeter, more delicious, far, P 
Alike by intellectual force And.brighter than the brightest star, 
Fach can enliven her discourse,— Decking the intellectual sphere, ly 
Each gains attentive ear ;— Is Pity’s meek and balmy tear! N, 
‘the diff’rence is, with sprightly wit, What bids despair her arrows hide ? ie 
That shines ;—to this we all submit, | What checks affliction’s tort’ring tide? ms 
For reasoning just and clear. What heals the wound of mental pain, ip 
Alike, to boundless pow’r you reach, And soothes the throbbing, few’rish brain ? ; A 
A thousand knees alike to each, What calms the rage of jealous pride, 7. 
In captive suit are bent : And bids the rending pang subside ? \ 3 
The diff’rence is, one seeks them all; Lulling to rest distrust and fear— Ne the 
The other would but ove enthral— Soft Pity’s kind and holy tear! t len 
With one fond heart content. Yet not that Pity form’d to give , 
Alike you bloom in beauty’s prime ; A pang,—which bids affliction live! i) 
With either blest we pass our time, Not Pity that can taunting shew, me dis 
And both our praise require ;— Superior pride untouch’d by woe: Obit 
The diff’rence is, the wise will say, Not Pity, that with haughty smile, . to 
‘rhe one would please us for a day ;— Consoles, and murders all the while; I 
The other never tire / But Pity, which is form’d to prove, % 
The bond of faith,—the test of love ! - §6for 
CASCARILLA, _ s | 
In American Ballad. EPIGRAM, 2 | 
The fairest cedars of the grove, On the elopemenit of Lady Spencer with the Rev. ¢ 
Arise less beauteous than my love ; Mr. N- . ‘ r 
t he pride of all our Indian youth, Mr. N is aman of some note, .' 
“or valeur, constancy, and truth. Then why at his cloth take offence, Sa? Gor 
ilis eyes were bright as morning dew, If no one would be in his coat, . ys 
His lips the Nepal’s crimson hue; We all of us wish for his Spencer / B te; 
His teeth, the silver plume so —, > 
That wings the spotless bird of night. bie enh te OVE 
For me the Gennting lance he new, EXTEMPORE LINES, the 
Vor me the steadfast bow he drew ; Written upon the door of an Aeronaut. , is. 
Chas’d the flect roe thro’ mead and wood, *Tis true, my friend, although you stare, \ ee n 
Or lur’d the tenants of the flood. Here is a man who lives—on air / wh 
Mine was the spoil, the trophies mine, - ek 
The choicest skins my cot to line; PHILADELPHIA—Published weekly, price 
¥. bile for the youth a wreath I wove, thirty-seven and an half cents per quarter, payable oa 
With flow’rs new gathered from the grove, in advance, by T. G. CONDJZ, No, 22, Carter’s — 
But ah! those happy hours are fled, alley, opposite Mr. Girard” bauk—whe;e a Ler- We} 





I weep my dear Panama cead; a=R Box is placed for“tcTary commu icatiyns, 





